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FREEWILL IN THE MODERN 
WORLD 


VARIOUS answers are given to the question, ‘ What are 
we fighting for?’ but it now seems to be commonly ac- 
cepted that we are fighting for something greater than 
our national independence, for something vastly more im- 
portant than the British Empire. It is not precisely de- 
mocracy; we use the word indeed, but with a certain hesi- 
tation as we remember how signally we failed in another 
war ‘to make the world safe for democracy.’ Freedom is 
now more often the slogan. We are fighting against 
totalitarian powers which restrict the use of freedom and 
claim a quasi-religious authority over their subjects, and 
we know that we cannot conquer them merely by an ap- 
peal to national feeling, and still less by the aid of material 
resources. We too need a religious impulse to enable us 
to meet unflinchingly the armies of fanaticism. And as 
we cannot all appreciate the Catholic spirit which alone 
can extirpate the newest heresies, we have to appeal to 
something which is the result of the Catholic influence on 
Europe, but which is understood by all. And that is free- 
dom. 

By ‘freedom’ here is meant not precisely the power of 
the human will, but its exercise. That man possesses a 
certain power which is called the will, distinct from the 
power of intellect but rooted in it, is indisputable. Simi- 
larly there can be no doubt that he is capable of choosing 
the direction towards which this power should be directed. 
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Because the intellect can always make a comparison be. 
tween the objects which the will proposes to itself and can 
find them lacking in that complete attraction which God, 
the Universal Good, alone possesses, the will is never com- 
pelled to accept any one of them. The will, in a word, 
is free. 

This, however, is not the freedom for which we are 
fighting, for the simple reason that its existence is inde. 
pendent of man’s power. Whether he likes it or not, his 
nature is such that he cannot but possess freedom of will. 
Even the totalitarian powers cannot crush this. Even 
though they impose the strongest pressure to compel their 
subjects to act in a certain way, the will can always refuse 
its assent to the Government’s decree. If assent is refused 
of course the subject must be prepared to face the penalty, 
and, as this is usually of the gravest kind, there are very 
few who are prepared to exercise their will in a manner 
contrary to the command of the State. But it is a question 
of exercise and not of the power of the will itself. 

The possibility of exercising freedom is mainly depen- 
dent on two institutions, one of which has been historically 
closely related to the other: the Catholic Church and 
private ownership. In the ages before the birth of Christ, 
private ownership was restricted to a comparatively small 
number and freedom itself was limited. Over the greater 
part of the civilised world slavery was an integral part of 
the accepted order, and large masses of men not only did 
not possess anything, but were themselves regarded as the 
property of the privileged few. They possessed free will, 
but this power simply could not be exercised over the 
goods of this world, and to exercise it in a manner con- 
trary to the master’s will involved such frightful conse- 
quences that few were prepared to accept them. 

On the other hand, those who had scope for the exer- 
cise of their freedom, the property-owners, very quickly 
degenerated through the very excess of liberty. Having 
complete and absolute power, being unrestricted by the 
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revealed law of God, they became completely corrupt, and 
their loose morals and cruelty gave tone to the ancient 
world, a world ‘seated in wickedness,’ a world of dark- 
ness which cried out for the light of the Saviour. It was 
His task to restore true freedom, to give the propertyless 
achance to exercise their God-given power and to persuade 
the ‘ free’ men to use their power in accordance with God’s 
law. 

Slowly, very slowly indeed, the Catholic Church, con- 
tinuing its mission of its Founder, set about restoring to 
man the facilities he needed for the exercise of his free 
will. It was a process which stretched over many centuries, 
but which bore manifestly the sign of a Divine plan. In 
apostolic times, as we know from the Epistle to Philemon, 
men were already learning to appreciate that the slave had 
a dignity as man equal to that of his master, and that 
obedience as a free response to kind treatment was nobler 
and more human than a terrified obedience, enforced by 
brutal penalties. Emancipation came centuries later not 
as a result of the Church’s direct influence on State legis- 
lation, but indirectly through her insistence on the dig- 
nity of human nature, ennobled by its contact with the 
Divine in the Person of Christ. But the highest point of 
the Church’s influence and the most balanced apprecia- 
tion of human freedom came towards the end of the 
Middle Ages. 

Here, above all, we see the connection of freedom with 
the institution of private property. The whole basis of 
the feudal system was the property, especially landed pro- 
perty, which a man possessed, and at the lowest scale of 
that system was the serf who, though humble enough, was 
still distinguished from the slave by this very fact that he 
was an owner and could enjoy some limited fruits of owner- 
ship. He, too, had the opportunity to exercise his free- 
dom, and the most extortionate overlord had to restrain 
his greed on account of the sanctions imposed by a Catho- 
lic society. 
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The Peasants’ Revolt and Luther’s support of the 
princes who cruelly suppressed it indicate how little the 
Reformation helped the cause of freedom or limited its 
abuse. The Reformers did not even maintain freedom 
of thought, but persecuted those who opposed their views. 
The ‘free’ peasant in Europe rapidly lost his status, and 
the rise of industrialism created a new, unfree class. The 
proletariat was in existence, a class which was only free to 
pursue the most material activities of life. Although the 
wage earner could in theory choose his place of work and 
the man from whom he might accept employment, in prac- 
tice he was tied to the factory and to the machine as truly 
as the serf was bound to the land; but the serf had at 
least a limited stake in the land, a piece of property of his 
own, while the wage-slave was dependent utterly upon his 
employer for his week-to-week existence, and had no claim 
either to the means with which he laboured or to any of 
the products of his toil. 

It was not easy to mitigate the lot of the wage-earner, 
to restore his dignity, and provide him with a limited 
amount of property as a condition for the fuller exercise 
of his freedom. The Church had lost much of her in- 
fluence in a Europe which no longer possessed Catholic 


unity, and the French Revolution let loose the forces of 


secularism which are completely hostile to Christianity, 
and which are now engaged on their final and decisive 
battle against it. But the effort was made, and that is the 
very reason why the battle is not yet decided. 

Liberal Democracy had many faults, and the democratic 
governments seldom acted in a manner corresponding to 
their ideals, but the profession of democratic principles 
did at least make it easier for the Church to preach the 
necessity for social reform and expound the notion of 
Christian freedom and for the labouring classes to organise 
themselves to defend their rights. Humanitarian influ- 
ences, inspired in the last resort by a fragmentary concep- 
tion of the authentic Catholic teaching, also contributed 
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to the emancipation of the poor. Those efforts have not 
failed and cannot completely fail, but their achievement 
is gravely threatened. 

The acceptance of the secular standards of their em- 
ployers and leaders, the apparent association of the Church 
with those responsible for evil social conditions, inevit- 
ably led to the rise of anti-religious Socialism and of Com- 
munism which is its logical consequence. In one form or 
another, Socialism appeared in the different countries of 
Europe as the only system which really offered justice to 
the worker. In England, Socialism was not completely 
logical, and often bore a definite Christian character. On 
the Continent it was always anti-Catholic and generally 
anti-Christian. ‘The Church, therefore, adapted herself 
to the diverse conditions and fostered the establishment of 
specifically Catholic organisations for the defence of labour 
on the Continent, but was content to advise English Catho- 
lics to make use of existing institutions in their own 
country. 

The same thing happened with political organisations. 
Catholic political parties were active in the continental 
democracies but in England it was possible to bring Catho- 
lic principles to bear upon political life through any one of 
the parliamentary parties. 

It has to be admitted that these Catholic political and 
social organisations, after making great progress and show- 
ing fair promise of even more wonderful success, have been 
overcome in the greater part of Europe by the forces of se- 
cularism. The latter, precisely because they are secular, 
have failed to defend human freedom and have been 
transmuted into the totalitarian systems of Fascism, Nazism 
and Communism. In Germany and Italy Catholic orga- 
nisations were compelled to yield to the demands of an all- 
powerful State and other countries where Catholicism was 
exercising its influence through similar activities have 
fallen before the invader. France, which seemed at last to 
have recovered in face of extreme danger her traditional 
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Catholic spirit and where Catholic Action had made the 
greatest progress before the War began, is the latest victim. 
Whatever the outcome of the War, it will be generations 
before the Catholic forces on the continent can be reorgan- 
ised for social and political action. Long before that 
becomes possible it will have been necessary to preach the 
rudiments of Christianity to peoples which have reverted 
to pagan ideals and practices and to provide a starving 
Europe with the prime necessities of life. 

Meanwhile this island holds out, continuing to defend 
the causes of freedom, supported by the military forces of 
the Empire and sure of the practical sympathy of the 
freedom loving Americas. This is not the place to discuss 
the probabilities of military success, but it is clear that once 
this has been attained freedom, real freedom, may still be 
in the gravest danger. 

Our success will be in vain if freedom remains to indulge 
in the exploitation of the democratic machine in order to 
establish a new dictatorship or if equal facilities are 
granted to Christianity and militant atheism. Not that we 
can expect our countrymen to rise at once after the griev- 
ous troubles of the present time to the conception of 
Christian freedom which was current in the Middle Ages. 
Preparing the way now, in the midst even of the struggle, 
we have to take advantage of the privileges we enjoy in 
England to teach the conception of Christian freedom and 
urge upon those who hold power the necessity of planning 
even now a just social order which will secure to each fam- 
ily that degree of true ownership which is necessary for the 
proper exercise of freedom. 

EDWARD QUINN. 
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THE TRUE NATURE OF THE WAR 


THERE are many puzzling features about this war. For 
instance: how is it that the Germans appear to have ac- 
complished all they wanted so far in double-quick time? 
How is it that there is a powerful fifth column not only 
in every allied country, but also in every neutral country? 

To provide an answer to questions of this kind, one must 
try and establish the true nature of the war. 

In spite of what the communists say, this is not a war 
of rival imperialisms. It is not even a war of Great Britain 
versus Germany—a war of rival nations. It is a religious 
war—anyhow on the part of Germany. The reason why 
the Germans are prepared to sacrifice everything for vic- 
tory, and were willing to dispense with most of the ameni- 
ties and comforts of civilisation for years before they actu- 
ally launched their attack on the world, is that they were 
buoyed up by great spiritual force and religious fanaticism. 
Spiritual force can only be met with spiritual force. Even 
if we possessed parity in numbers and equipment and were 
deficient in spiritual force, we could not beat the Ger- 
mans. Islam, in the days when it was a young, militant, 
missionary religion, nearly succeeded in conquering the 
whole of Europe and destroying its civilization. ‘There 
were moments when it seemed that nothing short of a 
miracle could succeed in holding the invading hordes at 
bay and preventing them from capturing the whole Medi- 
terranean basin and most of Central Europe. But the 
miracle happened, and like all miracles it was in the first 
and last instance a change in the spiritual order of events. 

The members of Hitler’s Fifth Column (so-called) in 
allied and neutral countries are not traitors to their coun- 
try in the ordinary sense; nor are the innumerable German 
and Italian nationals in the same countries who are only 
too anxious to contribute to the defeat of their own coun- 
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tries traitors to Germany and Italy, in the old sense. This, 
as we have stated, is a religious war; and religion cuts 
across all national boundaries and overwhelms all national 
sentiments. 

What is the religion of these stalwart crusaders of the 
crooked cross? It is at one and the same time the oldest 
and the newest of all religions, namely Satanism. By 
Satanism I do not wish to imply any pseudo-mediaeval, 
neurotic, childish dabbling in ‘black magic,’ but the 
genuine thing. Hitlerism preaches by word, precept and 
example that all Christian values are false and inverted: 
the end justifies the means. Strength and force are their 
own justification; the weak have no rights as against the 
strong. The individual has no rights as against the State. 
A human being as such has no rights, except those arising 
out of pseudo-mystical theories of racial stock. Truth does 
not represent a value in itself; hence, the lie may be 
utilised in the service of conquest and tyrannical govern- 
ment (Satan has been described as the father of lies): 
science and learning may be falsified, suppressed and ex- 
tinguished in the interests of the super-State. Justice, 
again, is only a relative value to be accorded to the fav- 
oured few, and cynically denied to the rest. Success in 
this world on a big scale justifies every sin and crime. 
The family as an institution has no rights over against 
the State. The appearances of glory are of more account 
than honour. Kindness, fair play, toleration and patience 
are forms of weakness which must be rooted out of the 
hearts of Nordic supermen. Finally, be it noted that Fr. 
Gerald Vann, O.P., writing recently in BLACKFRIARS stig- 
matised the propagation of anti-Semitism as the very hall- 
mark of Satanism. 

Hitler offered the German people everything that Satan 
offered the Christ in the Gospel narrative; and the Ger- 
man people swallowed the bait, hook, line and sinker. 
The German people have surely bowed down and wor- 
shipped Hitler. 
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The German people, then, is buoyed up and served by 
an immense spiritual force; for it must not be forgotten 
that the Scriptures tell us that Satan is a fallen angel. 
The most terrifying feature of Satanism is that it makes a 
direct appeal to the hidden depths of the unconscious 
mind of man; therefore, its missionaries make converts by 
means of the power of suggestion and by denial of the 
rational categories. Hence it is that every country con- 
tains countless unconscious Satanists, including many who 
regard themselves as good Christians engaged in a battle 
against atheistic Communism and the like. That is why 
I said earlier that fifth columnists cannot be regarded as 
traitors in the ordinary sense of the term; that is why they 
are to be found in the most unlikely places; they are the 
conscious or unconscious apostles of the New (age-old) Re- 
ligion. Every country that Hitler and Mussolini have con- 
quered so far has fallen from within. Wars are not won 
in the last instance by material weapons; and the con- 
quered countries could not bring spiritual force to bear 
against spiritual force. 

There is much justification in Mussolini’s contemptuous 
application of the word ‘demoplutocracies’ to the Eng- 
land and America of to-day and the France of only yester- 
day. If our God has not been Satan, it has certainly been 
Mammon; and Mammon is one of Satan’s younger sons. 
There has scarcely been a diplomatic move on the inter- 
national political chess-board in the last twenty years by 
those countries which was not designed to preserve the 
material privileges of the favoured few, or to catch the 
votes of the ignorant masses (demoplutocracies! ). 

Most of us who are in favour of continuing the war 
know what we are fighting against; few of us have a vivid 
sense of what we are fighting for. That is not good enough. 
Unless we can attain to an effective conviction of fighting 
for the holiness of truth and justice and all the traditional 
Christian values, and mobilise all our spiritual forces in 
the combat, the war is as good as lost, whatever the exter- 
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nal outcome may be. If the forces of Christian humanism 
are defeated with the disappearance of the values resident 
in and realised by the individual, human evolution will 
take a completely new turn—regressive instead of progres. 
sive. Man will evolve in the direction of the ant-heap or 
the termitary. The world will be divided into groups of 
gigantic ant-heaps. Some ant-heaps will call themselves 
communistic; others will term themselves National So. 
cialist or Fascist. ‘The economic law makes it certain that 
within a short time the differences in economic and social 
organisation between the two groups will be negligible. 
There will only be a religious difference to divide them. 
The communist religion might be regarded as atheistic 
humanism supported by natural science. Although it is 
a false religion, it is infinitely higher in the scale than 
Satanism, for although it has no use for the first Christian 
command (loving and serving God), it seeks to fulfil the 
second commandment, which is like unto the first, and it 
has a respect for natural (as opposed to supernatural) truth. 

Since wars are in the last instance always religious wars, 
the rival ant-heaps will eventually fight each other, and 
that final Armageddon might well lead to the Apocalyptic 
end of the human species. 


E. B. Strauss, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
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CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 


BECAUSE it expresses the ideal at which all must aim, 
the idea of perfection has always found its place in Chris- 
tian thought. In the first centuries of vigorous faith 
strengthened in persecution there was less need for the in- 
tellectual systematization that was to come much later. 
Our Saviour did not present His disciples with a complete 
and coherent body of abstract truths. His doctrinal dis- 
courses and discussions had the practical purpose of teach- 
ing the way to salvation, and it was the first preoccupation 
of the Church to preach Jesus crucified. In the course of 
the centuries the living Church, faced with controversies 
and doctrinal extravagances, would find it necessary—rely- 
ing on the promise of divine assistance—to define the im- 
plications of the teaching of Christ, and this in turn would 
make a fuller synthesis possible and even necessary. In the 
meantime the different obstacles to the Christian life en- 
countered by men of different ages and cultures inevitably 
led them to stress different elements in the fullness of the 
Christian life. The Fathers of the Desert had escaped from 
a profoundly corrupt society, and as a consequence they 
emphasized the need for penance, and purity of heart, and 
avoidance of sin, so that the conception of perfection which 
can be disengaged from their lives and writings is of a more 
negative character; the positive side of Christian life is not 
absent, but it is less in relief. St. Augustine more explicitly 
than his predecessors connected all the elements of the 
spiritual life in the positive ideal of perfect justice, and the 
genius of his thought threw light on the Christian tradi- 
tion which was to find its most complete and definitive for- 
mulation in the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

It was to the question, ‘What is yet wanting to me?’ 
that our Lord began His answer: ‘If thou wilt be per- 
fect...’ A thing is perfect when it is not deficient in any 
particular. In the most absolute sense God alone is per- 
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fect, for in Him no nobility or excellence is wanting; He 
is perfect in every respect and without any limit. Created 
beings can be perfect only in a qualified way and according 
to a certain measure. They are perfect of their kind ij 
they have the essential elements, qualities and characteris. 
tics, so that nothing is wanting to the integrity of their 
nature; but the final perfection of any created being is 
reached when it achieves the purpose for which it was 
made. Man was made to share the divine life and happi- 
ness hereafter in the Vision of God, and only when he 
reaches this goal will he fully attain perfection; nothing 
will then be wanting to him according to the measure of 
his supernatural state, and even the higher degree of glory 
which might have been his had he lived a holier life on 
earth, being then no longer a present possibility, its ab- 
sence will not be a defect to mar his perfection. 

In this world the life which our Lord lived is the con- 
plete type to which all human perfection must conform. 
In His human nature, as a man like ourselves, He lived 
the divine life in human form, realized in human activi- 
ties. First and foremost He gave an example, and to be 
a Christian is to follow Christ, imitating His virtues: ‘| 
am the Way.’ ‘The Imitation of Christ is a formula which 
expresses the whole Christian life: we must ‘be made 
conformable to the image of His Son.’ But in the teaching 
of our Lord and of the Apostles charity stands out pre- 
eminently among the many elements which are required 
to give to the Christian character its completeness in the 
conditions of its earthly environment. 

The first and greatest commandment is that we love 
God with all our heart, soul and mind, and second only to 
this we must love our neighbour for His sake. ‘ On these 
two commandments dependeth the whole law and the pro- 
phets’ as being the end to which they lead, for ‘ the end 
of the commandment is charity.’ It was after teaching the 
need to love others that in the Sermon on the Mount our 
Lord added: ‘Be you therefore perfect, as also your 
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heavenly Father is perfect.’ In his great hymn of charity 
§t. Paul proclaims it as the one thing necessary, without 
which nothing will avail: ‘If I speak with the tongues of 
men, and of angels, and have not charity, I am become 
asa sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And if I should 
have prophecy and know all mysteries, and all knowledge, 
and if I should have faith so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not charity, 1 am nothing. And if I should 
distribute all my goods to feed the poor, and if I should 
deliver my body to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing.’ 

Since life has not its full or principal value here below, 
success is measured by whether or not we so live as here- 
after to reach the goal for which we were made, and by 
the greater or lesser degree of perfection in which we do 
. But heaven is only the full unfolding of the divine 
life begun in this world, so that the perfection of life in 
this world, as in heaven, consists of union with God, our 
fnal end, as with One known and loved. But there is a 
difference. In heaven we shall be united to God in clear 
and immediate Vision, and the union by charity will then 
be only a necessary consequence of the full knowledge of 
Him Who is infinitely lovable. But in this world union 
with God as with one who is the object of our unselfish 
love is closer and more perfect than any union by know- 
ledge can be, so that here below it is in charity especially 
that the perfection of the Christian life consists. Know- 
ledge by faith is of things not seen, and hope is possible 
only of something not yet attained. Of their nature faith 
and hope suppose a certain distance from God, but by 
charity even in this world we love God and are united im- 
mediately to Him as He is: ‘He who abides in charity, 
abides in God and God in him.’ Love supposes some know- 
ledge, for we can neither love nor hate the unknown. But 
the lover is drawn towards the object of his affection, and 
itis possible to love with all one’s strength an object which 
the mind grasps only imperfectly. We then love the ob- 
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ject as it is in itself, all that is in it, even those hidden 
perfections which we know only confusedly. In this case 
love is more complete and perfect than knowledge, and 
the union by love is greater than that by knowledge. So 
by charity are we united in intimate friendship with God 
Whom in this world we can know only under the veil of 
faith. God is present within us, possessed as the object 
of our affection. 

It is not that the practice of the other virtues is unneces- 
sary for the completeness of the Christian life. Charity 
presupposes faith and hope. ‘The moral virtues ensure 
purity of mind or detachment without which God cannot 
be loved. Our Lord put before His disciples in no un- 
certain terms the conditions on which alone they could be 
recognized as His, and the eventualities they must be pre- 
pared to face: ‘If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me ’—let 
him be prepared to treat himself as someone rejected, and 
even be prepared to walk to execution. To love God 
above all things indispensably requires a preparedness of 
soul to give up and forfeit any created good, material or 
spiritual, or life itself, should circumstances arise in which 
these things can be had only by offending God. Charity 
is a love of preference by which we give God the first place 
in our affections, caring for His interests more than any 
other thing; the Christian must be prepared to sacrifice all 
for a stronger and higher love. 

The supreme end and perfection of man in this world, 
therefore, consists in loving God as intensely as possible. 


Ultimately all things else are good for man to the extent | 


that they help him to do this, and they are harmful and 
evil in the measure that they impede him from doing s0. 
At the end of life it will be by our charity alone that we 
shall be judged, and the degree of our blessedness for eter- 
nity will be measured by the degree in which we love God 
at the moment of death. 


BENET O’Drisco.t, O.P. | 
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DE REGIMINE PRINCIPUM AND 
ITS HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND 


Tuis well-known treatise of St. Thomas Aquinas on the 
principles of good government was addressed, there seems 
little doubt, to Hugh II, de Lusignan, king of Cyprus, who 
died in 1267 at the untimely age of seventeen years. On 
the death of the promising youth the Saint discontinued 
his work, when he had reached the fourth chapter of the 
second book; but the task was completed, not altogether 
unsuccessfully, by one of his pupils, Ptolemy de Lucca, 
a Dominican who lived to become bishop of Torcello and 
died in 1327. St. Thomas included fifteen chapters in his 
first book, and Ptolemy added twelve more to the second, 
and completed the whole work by adding two more books, 
one of twenty-two chapters, the other of twenty-eight, so 
that of the whole work De Regimine Principum as it ap- 
pears in the collected works of St. Thomas, Ptolemy’s share 
is sixty-two chapters out of a total of eighty-one. 

I have no intention of giving here a resumé of the book 
whose principles are so well known to students of St. 
Thomas; I merely wish to indicate the broad historical 
background in which it was composed. 

St. Thomas, we have to remember, was an Italian, and 
by birth a subject of his distant kinsman, the Emperor 
Frederic II; being born in the kingdom of Naples, then 
an appanage of the Imperial crown. Under Frederic’s 
harsh rule the Saint lived out his youth, but after joining 
the Dominicans found peace under the just and therefore 
tranquil government of St. Lewis IX of France. 

After Frederic’s death in 1250 Naples continued to suf- 
fer from political turmoil, but its bitter lot was not a whit 
worse than that of the other parts of the peninsula, pro- 
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bably it was much better. Italy at that time was, except 
for the considerable political division known as the Papal 
States, an agglomeration of petty states and republics. Of 
the republics the only respectable one was that of Venice, 
and even there liberty found it hard work to flourish in 
an atmosphere of tyranny and intrigue. On the other 
hand, Milan, Florence, Siena, Pisa, and other republics 
were very much worse. 

The most peaceful and flourishing country in the 
Europe of St. ‘Thomas’s day was undoubtedly France, gov- 
erned from 1226 to 1270 by St. Lewis IX, a devoted ad- 
mirer and friend of St. Thomas. Another saintly king 
whom St. Thomas may have met both in Paris and Lon- 
don was Henry III, king of England from 1216 to 1272. 
Of Henry’s personal sanctity there can be no question—it 
was, in the opinion of his most estimable friends, very 
great. But his theories of monarchy would have com- 
mended themselves more to the Anglican divine of the 
court of James I than to St. Thomas; for there were want- 
ing in them the practical ideas of government for the good 
of the whole realm to replace Henry’s over-insistence on 
the divine right of kings. Henry, with all his good will, 
was not the father of his people to the same extent as was 
St. Lewis IX. But Henry’s great son, Edward I, proved 
himself the wisest and greatest of England’s rulers; and 
it is of interest to notice the reliance he, like Lewis IX, 
placed on St. Dominic’s brethren, and chiefly on that bril- 
lant friar, William de Hotham, St. Thomas’s successor at 
Paris. Hotham, who twice as Provincial governed his Eng- 
lish brethren, was an ardent follower of St. Thomas’s teach- 
ing. His death in 1299, just after his elevation to the see 
of Dublin, was politically a heavy blow to Edward I. 

With St. Lewis of France was worthy to be ranked the 
king of Leon and Castile, St. Ferdinand III. It is true 
his reign closed in 1252 before St. Thomas had fully en- 
tered upon his great career as teacher and writer, but it is 
by no means unlikely that much of the good government 
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of St. Lewis which St. Thomas admired was influenced 
by that of the great Spanish king. Both monarchs admir- 
ably approached the ideal of a just and great ruler as set 
forth in De Regimine Principis. A more successful cru- 
sader than St. Lewis, Ferdinand retook from the Moors 
almost all the southern half of the peninsula, leaving to the 
infidels little more than the tiny kingdom of Granada. The 
glory of God’s Church and the happiness of his own people 
were the sole objects of his ambition during the thirty- 
five years of his reign, and had his son, Alfonso X, sur- 
named ‘ the Wise,’ come near him in ability and holiness, 
the completion of an entirely Catholic Spain would not 
have lagged for two more centuries. But Alfonso was vain 
and profiigate, and went to an unhonoured grave leaving 
unravelled the mystery of his surname. Mediaeval folk, 
however, possessed far more humour than they have been 
credited with. Did not the same age describe the evil 
Frederic II as ‘Stupor mundi,’ a surname which, later 
writers, sacrificing humour to anti-papal prejudice, as- 
sumed to have been complimentary? 

Alfonso spent much time and treasure trying to play the 
part of Emperor of Germany, a dignity to which he had 
been raised by a minority of the electors. The majority 
had given their votes to a far more admirable prince, Duke 
Richard of Cornwall, the wise and wealthy brother of 
Henry III of England. Richard actually obtained the 
Empire, and Alfonso was content to flaunt his imperial 
finery within the confines of Spain. Perhaps it was thus 
he earned his surname. Richard held the empire until 
April, 1272, the date of his death. As he spent much time 
in England and France it is not improbable that he knew 
St. Thomas personally. Moreover, St. Lewis was their 
mutual friend. Richard as a king showed some of the 
greatness of his nephew, Edward I. 

Meanwhile, distant Scotland, the friend and ally of 
France, was enjoying at the period of St. Thomas's life her 
golden age under her two best kings, Alexander II (1214- 
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49) and Alexander III (1249-85). It is almost impossible 
for an historian to quarrel with any of their acts, and 
their relations with both Church and State were continu- 
ally good. It was under these two altogether excellent 
princes that St. Thomas's religious brethren came to the 
north and established themselves strongly in the esteem 
of kings, prelates, nobles and people. Whether St. Thomas 
ever met them it is not possible to say. Probably not. But 
Scottish kings often visited Paris. Certainly the fame of 
their good government must have reached the Saint during 
his years in that city. 

A most deserving but unfortunate ruler was Bela IV of 
Hungary, helpless in the face of hordes of Tartars invad- 
ing his kingdom, and like locusts devouring everything. 
He managed, however, to survive the evil and lived to 
build up his poor country. He was the worthy father of 
Blessed Margaret of Hungary, a nun of St. Thomas’s own 
Order. Bela’s long reign of thirty-five years (1235-70) was 
contemporaneous with the manhood of the Angelic Doctor. 

Looking quickly over this list we can readily agree that 
the age of St. Thomas was by no means deficient in excel- 
lent rulers from whom to find examples in good govern- 
ment to hand on to the young Cypriot king. It is little 
wonder, with examples like St. Ferdinand and St. Lewis 
under his eyes, St. Thomas wrote in the ninth Chapter of 
the First Book: 

‘That indeed is the outstanding virtue by which a man 
guides not only himself but others; and the more men he 
rules the greater is his virtue. For as in the physical or- 
der a man is reputed the stronger according to the number 
of adversaries he can overthrow, or the greater weight he 
can lift from the ground, so in the spiritual order greater 
virtue is demanded in the government of a family than 
in the government of oneself, and much more in the ruling 
of a city or a kingdom. Therefore to discharge ably the 
duties of a king is a work of the highest virtue. The greater 
heavenly reward is consequently due to such a prince.’ 
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But not all the rulers of St. Thomas’s Europe were men 
of the quality of those already mentioned. The contem- 
porary kings of Aragon, James I (: 513-72), and of Portugal, 
Alfonso III (1248-79) were great contrasts to St. Ferdinand 
III of Castile, and the excellent Theobald II, king of 
Navarre (1253-70), who died on crusade with his father- 
in-law, St. Lewis IX. James of Aragon and Alfonso of 
Portugal both led openly scandalous lives, but whereas 
the former had many good qualities, and respected the 
Church and fostered the good of his people, the latter was 
an oppressor of both Church and State, and thus falls into 
the category of tyrants against whom St. Thomas so strongly 
inveighs in the opening words of the third chapter: 

‘Just as the rule of a king is best, that of a tyrant is 
the worst... As has already been proved, the rule of a 
monarch is the best, therefore, on the principle that the 
worst is opposed to the best, the rule of a tyrant is conse- 
quently the worst.’ 

He concludes the same chapter in these words: 

‘Solomon says: As a roaring lion and a hungry bear, 
so is a wicked prince over the poor people (Prov. xxviii, 
15). Therefore men hide themselves from tyrannical 
princes as from cruel beasts and it seems that to be subject 
to a tyrant is the same thing as to lie prostrate beneath a 
raging beast.’ 

Was St. Thomas speaking with the remembrance of what 
he may have heard of King John of England, or of his own 
kinsman Frederic II, or the contemporary rulers of 
Scandinavia? 

But if he is harsh when speaking of tyrannical kings, he 
is no less forceful when describing the evils of democratic 
tyranny, and he had first-hand knowledge of these in the 
Italy of his day, as I have pointed out above. Tyranny 
under group government seemed to him much more com- 
mon than under a despotic monarchy. 

‘When evil threatens from two things from which a 
choice has to be made, the one from which the lesser evil 
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is to be apprehended must be chosen; and less danger 
comes from a monarchy which has developed into a tyran- 
ny than a government of several rulers which has become 
a corrupt one. For civil dissension which is a common 
outcome of a group government strikes at the chief social 
good which is peace, whereas under a tyrant prince it is 
usually only the well-being of individuals that is attacked, 
not that of the community ’ (Chapter V). 

It is important to notice that whilst St. Thomas was 
penning these words he certainly had in mind the conti- 
nual eruptions in the Italian peninsula due to the many 
contentious governments there functioning, but he may 
very well also have had in view ‘the civil dissensions’ in 
England, the outcome of de Montfort’s attempt at ‘ group 
government,’ which he probably no more sympathised 
with than did St. Lewis. I do not mean to say for one 
moment that St. Thomas objected to a system of parlia- 
mentary representation which, after all, as even our 
modern English history text-books admit, was fifty years 
older than Simon de Montfort, being the idea of the bril- 
liant chancellor of Richard I’s reign, Archbishop Hubert 
Walter. 

What St. Thomas would have objected to was the rough- 
riding of de Montfort and his lieutenant Richard de Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester, over the royal prerogatives. De Mont- 
fort’s ambition certainly brought him strange bed-fellows. 
Gloucester was a half-civilized ruffian who a year or two 
later imprisoned three future popes, all at the same time, 
in the Tower of London; Cardinal Ottobuoni (Adrian V), 
Theobald Visconti (Blessed Gregory X), ,and Benedict Or- 
sini (Boniface VIII). 

The English Dominicans were themselves friends and ad- 
mirers of de Montfort, but remained loyal to Henry III. 
They were willing, like the prior of their London house, 
John of Darlington, to help all they could to advance good 
government, and Darlington agreed to sit on a committee 
of twenty, appointed by the king and the parliament, held 
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at Blackfriars, Oxford, in 1258, to draw up decrees for the 
reforming of abuses in the royal government, these decrees 
obtaining fame as the ‘ Provisions of Oxford.’ But that 
was as far as he would go. Neither he nor his brethren 
would countenance revolt. 

Why St. Thomas discontinued his work on the death of 
the young Lusignan is easy to understand. The boy was 
succeeded by his uncle, Hugh III, a man of mature years 
and an opponent of the king of Sicily, Charles of Valois, 
now St. Thomas’s own sovereign, and the brother of St. 
Lewis IX. Little good would be done by sending the trea- 
tise to Hugh, and the Saint had more pressing work to do. 
Ptolemy of Lucca, as I have said, completed the work, but 
also, I fear, turned it into a dead letter. With Hugh II 
had died the opportunity of instructing a generous young 
man in the art of kingship; but the portion of St. Thomas’s 
own composition has, in more modern times, called for 
much attention. It is also interesting to note that the evil 
principles of Macchiavelli’s Prince drew the attention of 
more honest men to this old work of St. Thomas, and 
several late-fifteenth and early-sixteenth century writers 
wrote round his theme. 


WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE 
VENI CREATOR 


Let us consider this hymn of the Church as a beautiful 
summary of the Holy Spirit’s mission in the New Law, 
according to the promise of Our Lord, by Whom He was 
sent. His mission is to complete not only the work of 
Redemption, but all creation, though concerned chiefly 
with the sanctification of the individual soul; and thus the 
Veni Creator is a petition for direction of our mind in the 
way of truth, and our affections in the way of charity: 


. Mentes tuorum visita 
Imple superna gratia 
Quae tu Creasti pectora. 


Yet important as this is, we do not stop there; but are led 
on to still greater truth, the most sublime Mystery of faith 
—the very life of God. For the procession of the Third 
Divine Person is the necessary life of God (creation is the 
not-necessary life from God). 

Of the Divine processions in the Nature of God, that of 
the Holy Ghost is to us the most mysterious and elusive. 
Its infinite delicacy is somehow too refined for our small 
human mind to find a concept to hold it. Whereas with 
the Father and Son, we are able immediately to borrow 
ideas and words from creatures, as ‘ paternity’ and ‘ son- 
ship,’ in the Procession of the Holy Ghost we have no con- 
crete idea to assist us. This to some extent accounts for 
lack of devotion to the Spirit of God: the world cannot re- 
ceive the Spirit of truth, said Our Lord, ‘ because it seeth 
him not nor knoweth him’; and yet, by His undying pre- 
sence and the character of His mission He is in a sense 
nearest to us—having charge of our souls by inhabitation. 

But if we remember Him as the Instinct of God, we shall 
perhaps better realize the presence of this Divine Force in 
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our souls; for this is a concept less remote, which neverthe- 
less embraces life and operation (quaédam vitalis motio et 
impulsio designatur). 


Fons vivus, ignis, caritas 
Et spiritalis unctio. 


From Apostolic times the Holy Spirit has been called the 
Donum—the Gift of God, because His invisible mission 
in our soul is the fulfilment of Christ’s promise. Thus 
He is in Confirmation, when He comes in a special way to 
unfold His seven Gifts; for we need these Gifts in order 
to live the full Christian life, and to refine our soul in its 
spiritual progress. 

Though our words for this Divine Person are very ab- 
stract, they are none the less descriptive: ‘Fountain of 
life, fire, and love’ are not unrelated to the Instinct of 
God, and suggest the Spirit’s life-giving love: Emitie Spiri- 
tum tuum et creabuntur. In our efforts to reach a true 
concept of the Godhead, we must have the assistance of 
creatures; but we abstract our ideas from the supreme rank 
among creatures—the spiritual faculties of mind and will. 
In us, the breath of love (respiro) is passing, and an acci- 
dent; but in God it is the necessary eternal act of His 
Essence and a Divine Person. For we cannot place acci- 
dents in God, since there are no such limitations to in- 
finity.. These actiones immanentes, as St. Thomas names 
them, are necessary functions within the Divine Nature: 
just as it is impossible for God not to be; so it is impossible 
that the Divine Essence should be otherwise than It is. 
The Procession of the Holy Spirit is immanent action; 
and by ‘immanent action’ we mean an operation whose 
effect is perfectly completed in term and expression within 
the being. 





‘Infinity as such contradicts what is of ‘ time’ and ‘ place’ ; 
its sphere is eternity. 
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Spiratio—breathing—is the word used to designate this 
Procession; but if we consider Creator Spiritus, we have a 
further extension of this concept (though still of course 
very inadequate), for although creation belongs to the 
whole Trinity—to the power of the Essence—it is the 
Spirit’s invisible mission to complete creation: He breathes 
into it the breath of life; He animates and sanctifies as the 
Instinct of God by His unfading presence. Auferes spiri- 
tum eorum et deficient. To our souls, St. Thomas says 
He is the Gift (in quo) of santification of which the Son 
(per quem) is the Author. 


Tu septiformis munere 
Dextrae Dei tu digitus 
Tu rite promissum Patris.. . 


The seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost are the keys by which 
He tunes our souls to the tone of His wisdom. Are they 
necessary? Unless we are to go through life out of har- 
mony with sanctifying grace, it would seem they are neces- 
sary indeed—over and above sanctifying grace and the 
theological virtues; but we must allow God to tune our 
soul in the way of grace. He will not force us. Gradually, 
and somewhat painfully, the soul becomes responsive to 
the slightest motion of the Divine Instinct under the 
tuition of the Gifts, and in our exercise of them. Let us 
not forget that our sensitiveness to His touch is to be de- 
veloped on our knees, in our confessions, and is part of 
the sacramental grace conferred. The sincerity of amend- 
ment and the intensity of our contrition is measured by 
piety and filial fear; the latter checks the rashness of our 
carnal and spiritual impulses, and is the principle of the 
virtue of humility. 


* * * * * 


‘Love.’ says St. Thomas, ‘has the nature of first gift, 
and since the Holy Ghost proceeds as love, He proceeds as 
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First Gift.” We first love a person before giving to him; 
and ‘God has first loved us.’ The Spirit of God is Per- 
sonified love Who diffuses His love over creation from the 
tiny impulse in an amoeba to the powerful volitions of the 
angelic nature. Unus Spiritus donum in omnibus, says 
Hilary (De Trinitate, Lib. II). 

By four of the Gifts He works on our intelligence. Wis- 
dom perfects the quality of the judgment of our specula- 
tive reason about divine things, and in their light about 
the things and actions of this world. ‘Though it is no easy 
matter always to prefer uncreated wisdom to the ever- 
present allurements of time, this gift helps us to see that 
itis worth while. In accord with such supernaturally per- 
fected judgment, under the influence of the Gift of Coun- 
sel, we put the things of God before the things of the 
world in actual deed. The Holy Spirit gives us special 
insight into the needs of particular situations and brings 
us to act accordingly. 


Accende lumen sensibus 
Infunde amorem cordibus. 


Whilst Anowledge unfolds to us the natural world with 
its mode of being in proximate causes, it is the light of 
understanding which plays on the borders of soul and 
sense. In a way, this gift is at once the most delicate and 
most susceptible; for it perfects the speculative reason in 
its apprehension of truth—especially in matters relating 
toGod and the human soul. By the gift of understanding, 
the Holy Spirit opens up the eyes of the soul to the im- 
material world of grace, and enlivens our perception of 
His own all-permeating presence. Through it, too, He 
whispers truth about the divine economy of creation; and 
through the darkness of faith gives us a glimpse of the 
Mystery of the Godhead—the Vision, that in eternity will 
hold us in beatitude. The interrelation of cause and effect 
are now seen to be decrees of Divine Wisdom; and the 
wonders of creation—whether it be the artistry of a spider’s 
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web or snow-tipped hills under crimson sunset—now, by 
the light of understanding, bear visible traces of the 
Spirit’s art. Nor do we stop here: soon we shall realize 
that nature herself is but the magic door which opens out 
on to the horizon of the glorious infinity of God; before 
this, even the awful inconsistency of the problem of evil 
will gradually fade into the inscrutable need that ‘ these 
things must be.’ 


* * * * 


Infirma nostri corporis 
Virtute firmans perpeti. 


Despite the royal armour of these Gifts, we still have to 
fight against our frailty. ‘The luminous rarity of the gift 
of understanding is easily impaired and, by spiritual sins, 
gradually lost. Material sin—sins of weakness—does not 
destroy the light of understanding if immediately re. 
pented. But it is suffocated by a muddy conscience; that 
is, by any subtle bending of reason to justify our sins 
against the judgment decreed by wisdom. 

Three of the Gifts have a special function in ordering 
the passions of the soul. Although on a lower plane, the 
cultivation of our passiones is extremely important; for 
this part of our nature must have due exercise, use and 
satisfaction, and it is precisely in meting out what is due 
to the sensitive appetite that we err. By fortitude we are 
strengthened against fear; against the daily fears inter- 
woven with life, and especially final despair. Of the Gift 
of filial fear we have already spoken. It is by fortitude 
that the Holy Spirit sustains us in grace when temptation 
threatens to overwhelm the soul with despair: when all 
seems lost—even life itself, and all that it cherishes, for- 
titude enables us to go on just the same, calm and undis- 
turbed, as if nothing was amiss. By this gift especially the 
Divine Instinct, as it were, clasps in His hand the soul 
about to give up the struggle. The Sacrament of Con- 
firmation seals that clasp for eternity. For as the Sancti- 
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fier, He is of man the most intimate friend. In holy silence 
He does His work in our soul—just as He animates and 
conserves all creation with invisible dexterity. The clasp 
of His hand is not recognised, because He never iets us 
down. Only we ourselves can undo it, by conscious pre- 
ference of our will to His; that is by mortal sin; and then 
not ultimately—unless death should overtake contrition. 
Pride alone withstands His workings with the Gifts, for 
it stupefies the soul’s responsive functioning. Even with 
the angry, malicious man, and with the sensual, He can 
pull the strings of repentance, before which the malicious 
man melts and the lustful crumbles with remorse. But 
pride is the mother of impenitence, and the greatest enemy 
of the soul... 


Hostem repellas longius 
Pacemque dones protinus. 
* al * * * 

‘As it is natural,’ says St. Thomas, ‘for the appetitive 
powers to be moved by the command of reason, so it is 
natural for all the forces in man to be moved by the In- 
stinct of God.’ That is a magnificent statement of what 
man ought to be; and what spiritual depth it holds! I 
should like here to stress or perhaps try and develop the 
right meaning of the word ‘natural.’ It is a mistake to 
suppose, as sometimes happens, that grace does not con- 
struct with nature; for what we often regard as ‘ natural ’ 
isreally perverted nature. That our sensitive powers, our 
emotions, do not always respond to the ways of grace is a 
defect due to original sin and subsequent actual sin. As 
a separate entity the sensitive appetite, biologically un- 
restrained, follows its own law. Thus the animal king- 
dom follows with noticeable exactness the law imposed 
upon it by God. But man who is rational as well as ani- 
mal has only to follow this law conditionally; that is, con- 
ditioned by reason and grace which are the superlative 
laws of his nature—taking nature in its human composite 
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connotation and raised state. For it is natural for the 
lower order to be subservient to the higher and as use is 
said to be ‘ second nature,’ so too with grace. It is, there. 
fore, rightly said that man’s passions operate most natur- 
ally when they move and respond to the promptings of 
reason and grace, in so far as his total nature is concerned. 
Thus it is natural to desire to know God, and to acquire, 
even in this life, proportionate knowledge of Him; of His 
Unity, and of His Trinity. Not only knowledge of the 
existence of God as a vague fact, or philosophical truth, 
but a much more personal knowledge; that of absolute dis. 
tinction of co-equal Persons in the same identity of sub- 
stance (‘I and the Father are one ’). So much is this know- 
ledge of obligation, that ignorance is blameworthy—not of 
course invincible ignorance of the Mystery, but vincible ig- 
norance of the truth. 

It is through union with the Instinct of God that we 
come to know the Father and the Son; and it is piety which 
develops sympathy with God as our understanding deepens 
and charity increases. For piety orders our attitude to God 
and divine things, and our behaviour to our neighbour in 
charity. 


Per te sciamus da Patrem 
Noscamus atque Filium 
Te utriusque Spiritum ... 


We pray to know God, which is the vocation of every in- 
telligent being, whether of the angelic, human, or any 
other grade which might exist. Though in this life it is 
better to love what is above us than to know it, since 
thereby we are united concretely to the loved object. But 
though we can know God, we can never fully comprehend 
Him, because our understanding is not big enough per se 
—nor could it be—to hold comprehension of infinity. Yet 
through the soul’s union with the Divine Instinct in love 
(for the loved One is in us by spiritual union) we can, 
through the grace of borrowed vision, attain a profound 
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understanding of God sufficient, according to our measure, 
for perfect beatitude. Per te sciamus da Patrem. 


* * * * * 


St. Thomas tells us with adinirable lucidity something 
of how God will show Himself to us. ‘The separate sub- 
stance,’ he says (that is, the Divine Life or Essence), ‘ is 
Itself united to our intellect as its form, so as to be both 
that which is understood and that whereby it is under- 
stood.’ And for this reason, ‘ because by whatever other 
form our intellect were informed, it could not be led there- 
by to the Divine Essence.’ None other but the Uncreated 
form could give perfect knowledge. Again, he says, ‘ since 
the Divine Essence is pure act, it will be possible for It to 
be the form whereby the intellect understands; and this 
will be the Beatific Vision.” 

Our Lord said to Philip, ‘qui me videt et Patrem’; 
0, too, who sees the Son, sees the Spirit through Him. 
‘No man cometh to the Father, but by me.’ The Father 
isthe Principle (a quo) in the Holy Trinity, from Whom 
the Son precedes by generation (per quem) which begets 
identity of Nature and unity of Essence. In the Trinity 
is the supreme order. The Father is Principle after the 
manner of order and authority in the Persons (not in the 
Nature). ‘ The Father is greater than I.’ But He is not 
the cause of the Son, as we understand cause in science; 
for cause is said in reference to effect, to which it is 
superior. The Divine Instinct is breathed forth from both, 
necessarily, per modum amoris; and the highest concepts 
we can use for the Holy Trinity are the acts of intelligence 
and will; which, although oceans away from comprehen- 
ion, contain within their depth a small but true reflection 
of the Truth, by the very reason of their being. 


* * * * * 


Whilst it is natural for man to rise to a knowledge of 
the existence of God, we need the Gifts of the Holy Ghost 
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to attain to any appreciation of the Trinity, or be moved 
and enraptured by the thought of the Persons. For the 
Gifts act on the theological virtues, which decide our de. 
gree of glory in eternity. But only the full Vision in the 
next life will result infallibly in beatific love. Here mere 
knowledge often leaves us cold, and we must be content 
with crumbs of charisma from the Gifts; for the charisma 
pertains to the effects of the Gifts, in developing and re. 
fining of our soul in its progress through Christian 
maturity—its aetatis perfectio spiritualis, especially by 
wisdom and piety. The charisma of the Holy Spirit shows 
the beauty of the spiritual and moral order, and is that 
ripeness of grace expressed in outward as well as interior 
piety; it is something more than just ethical perfection. 
So, too, all true Christian refinement and nobility is the 
cult of the Gifts. By these it is that the Spirit with His 
own hand moulds and educates our souls for eternity: 


. . » Nobisque mittat Filius 
Charisma Sancti Spiritus. 


Rupsy Fay, T.O.S.D. 


FRANCOIS 


‘UNDER this simple baptismal name have appeared the 
documents of a short life which might have been that of a 
Saint or of a man of genius, perhaps both.’ 

It was no less caustic a critic than André Thérive who 
made the statement and wrote six columns in Le Temps to 
prove it. 

Francois' really needs no such tribute; the facts are 
self-evident. Even our national temper which views with 
shrinking, if not with actual dislike, additions to the cate- 





1 Francois. By Auguste Valensin. (Plon, Paris.) 
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gory of precocious prodigies of sanctity, or even of genius, 
might be vanquished by this record—in letters and rough 
notes—of the boy whom Auguste Valensin presents to his 
contemporaries. 

Francois, to begin with, was not a child-saint. He had 
the ill-health which often helps towards sanctity but so 
gaily and carelessly borne as scarcely to appear. Obvious- 
ly he had the seeds in him of a profound spirituality, but 
André Thérive only uses the word holiness—‘a little 
strong’ as he thinks it—in the most tentative way. 

Then Francois is anonymous. We know scarcely any- 
thing concrete about him beyond his name, his profile in 
an admirable portrait-study as a boy of about twelve, and 
a later one; we know that his people were rich and we 
may guess that his home town was Lyons. This anony- 
mity adds to the story a quality of elusiveness, and one 
might almost use the debased word glamour, from the lack 
of those data on which normal English biography is 
founded. 

What amazes in Franoois as a child is his extraordinary 
intelligence, what attracts is his joyousness and intensity 
of life—‘ a little bounding being let loose in the country 
and the sun ’—his radiant warmth of affection. The book 
lacks the mawkishness or sentimentality we deplore in cer- 
tain Latin lives; its note is Francois’ ‘ capability of God’ 
alongside of a human capability quite all-embracing. ‘ Of 
what pagan passions,’ says Auguste Valensin, ‘ of what vio- 
lent loves would have been capable later on this boy for 
whom all vision of beauty was a searing (une brdlure).. .’ 
We have, however, to allow for the fact that differences 
of temperament, and especially of their expression, exist. 
Francois’ childish exuberance invents an expressiveness 
certainly alien from our strong silent dislike of giving our- 
selves away—our sentimental objection to sentiment. We 
must accept a small Latin boy of the rarest type addressing 
his sister of twelve as his Flower of the Sun, or even his 
Little Golden Rose. Quite probably, however, judging 
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from the fun of his letters, these were half-funny expres. 
sions—Were all these ‘ ardent formulas,’ asks Pére Valen. 
sin himself, ‘sentimentality, Literature? Not the least 
in the world. Simple overflow of a heart nothing had as 
yet complicated and that could only love with tenderness 
and violence.’ 

Violence or excess—of endowment—Frangois certainly 
had—he was ‘ dazzlingly gifted,’ says André Thérive; one 
can think of none other but the young Leonardo himself 
who had to choose between being a poet, musician, painter, 
sculptor, prose-writer or, finally, a philosopher; the latter, 
Francois’ own choice, had to be ruled out by his advisers 
as too exhausting. ‘Lhe crowning gift of all his nineteen 
years Francois had in ‘ Le Pére’ (Valensin) the writer and 
metaphysician, the family friend, whose affection and care 
are not the least matter of the book. Could even Francois 
have been quite what he became without so rare an affiec- 
tion, given and returned, an influence so immense yet so 
delicate, a formation, in fact, few have the good fortune 
to undergo? 

He was as happy in his home life as in everything else. 
He had always been allowed to read everything (the 
favourite poet of this frank and joyous child was Baude- 
laire . . . ); and it was in the ‘chambre fleurie’ of his 
mother that he heard the best literature read and com- 
mented. This charming and serious-minded young woman 
was, with his father, the object of Francois’ love and ad- 
miration, but often too of his gaily irreverent amusement 
(in letters to his father, a distinguished doctor kept in town 
by professional duties: * Mimi in frou-frous of silk and a 
white dressing-jacket,’ etc., etc.); in a few strong strokes, 
reproduced in the book, Francois sketched the grace and, 
alas! the delicacy of the tall young élégante who has died 
since his death. His memory, powers of assimilation and 
appreciation, naturally import an echo of his reading into 
his letters; Madame de Sévigné, for instance, prompts a 
phrase or so. At fifteen, ‘already himself in prose,’ he 
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was in poetry still echoing Péguy and others, but, adds Le 
Pére, the reader would be subtle who could guess the age 
of the author and that that author was a child. In little 
note-books he wrote many poems no one came across till 
he was dead, countless notes and ideas which must have 
engendered single lines of verse such as 


Idées conduisez moi, tant de soleils m’égarent. 


A line many poets, says Auguste Valensin, would like to 
have written. 


It was when he was eighteen that Francois’ underlying 
spirituality definitely emerged, definitely submerging his 
passionately human interests—every form of art, writing, 
and speculative thought (the latter constantly kept in check 
by the Pére because of the boy’s health). Pére Valensin 
thinks there are in his last months ‘ indications that permit 
of entering the secret chamber, where, only a few steps 
from Eternity, this soul . . . pressed by God, finished in 
haste the forging of its own greatness.’ To us, in almost 
the first letters to the Pére, the signs of this final greatness 
are evident. In 1931 Francois had written with the round- 
about candour which always made him say what he really 
thought: ‘I should like to be . . . a vagabond of glory. 
In what career? In what vocation? That which God 
will make in me. It is all I ask Him.’ Again: ‘ How 
shall I be able to live with so much that is greater than 
my life? It seems to me my soul is the roof under which 
there shelter for an instant (may that instant be all my 
lifel) Love, Joy, Beauty, and sometimes, in a flash, the 
divine nous that Plato, on his winged chariot, shows as 
directing souls in the ways of the spirit.’ He wrote like 
this because he was a poet and thought as a poet, but with 
his own frankness. ‘I want the Universe,’ the letter went 
on, ‘the Absolute. In the greatest joys there is a latent 
suffering, for man carries in him infinity and the universe 
is finite.’ He needed, in a word, the direct dedication to 
God to which it dawned on him that he would be called 
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and from which his human self quite passionately recoiled. 
Before that he had had to undergo the usual testing of 
temptation—bitter, humiliating hours to the boy so natur. 
ally proud and pure, who thought himself vanquished. 
Brain-storms, wrote the Pére, not defeats of the will; with 
the wisest counsels he guided the boy—as long as Francois 
would trust his ‘father ‘(le Pére well knew the necessity 
of such trust in the boy’s case), ‘ You will be saved, saved 
from yourself .. . from fixed ideas and absurd ones which 
torture and lessen the soul... To sum up, do not watch 
yourself too closely (ne te regarde pas trop vivre’). 

A month later the definite ‘call’ made itself felt. ‘It 
is the Risk run (all issues closed but one, succeed or die) 
which gives its value and its greatness to the Religious 
Vow ...O God! God! Ivresse de Dieu... The 
philosopher in him was terribly concerned that feeling 
should not guide the resolve so painfully forming. ‘ This 
has nothing to do with the vague mystical feeling of a 
“call.” But no, this decision is de froide volonté .... 
One must make the decision at the moment when it is 
hard to make it... O God of the imprudent! I risk 
infinitely: He can ask me to go further . . . to be no 
more, empty of everything that is not Him (intelligence, 
affections, liberty).’ ‘These were the stumbling blocks, as 
they must be for all who enter religion, but he felt every- 
thing with such intensity that his sacrifice was unusually 
great. ‘ Not to be able to work as much as I like, for in- 
stance .. . it is less hard to give one’s life . . . than for it 
to be filled as we would not want it filled... So have! 
suddenly understood obedience? And for me, so violently 
personal, and so subject to my own caprices, it is deliver- 
ance. It is really that renunciation of myself I asked for.’ 

It was possibly as regards his mother that the sacrifice 
was greatest. ‘Who knew Francois and his extreme sen- 
sitiveness, who knew especially what his mother repre- 
sented to him, and to what degree he was capable of suf- 
fering through her suffering, alone can gauge what in the 
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order of Heroism’ was meant by the only letter he ever 
had to write to his really idolised and still young mother 
and in which he told her of his decision. A last experience 
of the ‘world’ that could have been so seductive to the 
brilliant and extremely good-looking boy came at a féte 
at Cannes, or some summer resort. Francois suddenly re- 
membered, Whom he was forgetting at the moment. ‘Alors 
ca a été fini.” He went out into the hall and then, with 
characteristic matter-of-factness, into the cloak-room. ‘Was 
it among its coats, he asks next day, that he discovered his 
vocation to be monastic? If he became a Jesuit, for in- 
stance, it might mean the renouncing of intellectual work, 
‘the infinite joys of the mind, because of Jesus Christ.’ 

Till the end Francois scarcely mentions his ill health, 
it is only the admonitions of le Pére which recall it to us. 
But in August the letters and note-books cease, le Pére 
had begged they should do so, Francois was to live with- 
out thought and without emotion. And Francois to the 
best of his power obeyed. He was very ill, consumed with 
fever. By October le Pére was writing to him daily— 
‘What I say won’t matter, what matters is that you know 
me quite close in thought, in prayer... Against illness 
we have always the resource of guarding our soul and our 
joy. With an incomparable tenderness the absent friend 
watched, and sustained. ‘I offer all my days so that the 
hours do not seem too long to you.’ On November gth: 
‘My dearest child, if I am heard, in the depths of your 
fever you must feel that you are in peace and in His 
Company.’ He wrote again next day, but the boy could 
not read the little note; it was in his hand, however, in 
the ambulance that brought him home that day to die; 
it was buried with him. 

A short article can but roughly sketch the outline of a 
life-story as remarkable as it was short; it is in the book 
itself that the full record must be sought. 


GEORGE NORMAN, 
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REVIEWS 


ENGLISH CHRISTIAN POETRY 


The Oxford University Press, in producing their book of 
Christian Verse,* have departed from their practice of arrang- 
ing the anthologies they publish by temporal periods, usually 
of a century, or by languages. There has, hitherto, only been 
one exception to this rule, the Book of Mystical Verse ; in this 
volume, however, they have overstepped the boundaries of time 
though not of language, for the reader of the Book of Christian 
Verse will look in vain for any poem not in the English 
language. 

The editor, Lord David Cecil, has gathered a brilliant galaxy 
of poems, the great majority of which are not only authentic- 
ally Christian in feeling, but are also great works of art. 
Whether one reads the limpid simplicity of 


I sing of a maiden 
That is makles, 


or of Reginald Heber’s 
By cool Siloam’s shady rill; 


or whether one delves into the great shadows of the soul in 
Donne’s 


Batter my heart, three-person’d God, 


greatness is there, all the range of Christian feeling, of Chris- 
tian love, whether it is the mediaeval man singing 


Of a rose, a lovely rose, 
Of a rose is al myn song, 


or a Jacobean divine, complex, mature, erudite and passionate, 
wrestling in the sublime and terrible conflict of soul and body. 

Indeed, in turning the pages of this book, one is constantly 
surprised by the persistent alliance of brilliant poetry with Chris- 
tian orthodoxy. ‘There is a prima facie case for believing that 
doctrine could hinder that free outpouring of the soul which is 





** The Oxford Book of Christian Verse.’ Ed. by Lord David Cecil, 
(O.U.P, London: Humphrey Milford 8/6 net.) 
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essential for great poetry. But it is not so. Indeed, the poetic 
fervour, the tone and colour of great poetry, seem in these pages 
to augment and intensify as the poet has the more gloriously 
and fully incorporated into himself the doctrinal bases of Chris- 
tianity. Especially is this true of the root-doctrine of the Faith, 
the Incarnation. 


We saw Thee in thy balmy nest, 
Young dawn ol our eternal day, 


breaks out Crashaw, leaping at this inspiration far beyond the 
more moderated tone of his poem on St. Theresa. There is an 
amazing intensity in Dunbar’s ‘ Of the Resurrection of Christ,’ 
with its trumpeting exordium, 


Done is a battell on the dragon blak, 
Our campioun Chryst confoundit hes his force ; 
The yettis of hell are brokin with a crak; 


so too Hopkins, of whom the editor says that ‘ he conveys with 
extraordinary fire and immediacy the more full-blooded reli- 
gious emotions,’ should surely be distinguished less as a ‘ vir- 
tuoso—a natural jugg!er with words,’ than as one whose de- 
votion to the Person of Christ pours out in an unquenchable 
torrent of speech, the lyrical obscurity of the lover. The same 
feeling inspires the noblest lines in that passage from ‘ The 
Testament of Beauty ’ with which the editor closes the book : 


Thus unto all who hav found their high ideal in Christ, 
Christ is to them the essence discern’d or undiscern’d 
Of all their human friendships ; and each lover of him 
and of his beauty must be as a bud on the Vine 

and hav participation in him ;— 


Where, on the other hand, the doctrinal basis has grown faint, 
the verse seems to sink in quality and intensity of feeling and, 
immediately after a noble excerpt from Dryden’s ‘ Religio 
Laici,’” which expressly treats of the inadequacy of natural re- 
ligion and. the sole adequacy of the Incarnation, one finds a 
‘Hymn to Darkness’ by John Norris of Bemerton, which 
begins 
Hail thou most sacred venerable thing ! 
What Muse is worthy thee to sing? 

This is surely a poem whose inclusion in a book of Christian 
verse is difficult to explain? Again, in the darkest nineteenth 
century, Matthew Arnold, in a long and dreary poem called 
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‘ Rugby Chapel,’ apostrophizes his great father’s qualities and 
declares : 

—to us thou wert still 

cheerful and helpful and firm— 
the Good Stoic in a nutshell. But these are rare exceptions in 
a volume of poems whose excellence and Christianity are alike 
outstanding. 

There is, it is true, another strain of religious thought to be 

noticed in the poetry of England, and that is the worship of 
God in and through His works. 


The spacious firmament on high 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heav’ns, a shining frame, 

Their great original proclaim, 
writes Joseph Addison, in one of the noblest examples of this 
religious genre, and one finds an echo of it in a minor key in 
a charming ‘ Pastoral Hymn’ by John Hall: 

Yet do the lazy snails no less 

The greatness of Our Lord confess. 
There is, indeed, a danger of pantheism in all this, a danger 
from which later English poets have not escaped, not even 
perhaps Wordsworth, who is surely rather ill-represented here 
by ‘ Devotional Incitements.’ This is, it is true, a religious 
strain not altogether incompatible with a full realization of the 
Incarnation, but it does, in practice, lead to emphasis on the 
natural instead of the supernatural, and to a subjectivism which 
is the enemy of the truth. It seems worth while, in conclu- 
sion, to emphasize this point, for it is a recovery of the sense 
of the Incarnation which is most essential to the England of 
1940. We are fighting against a system based on a lie, using 
the lie as its most powerful weapon, and aiming at establish- 
ing a lie on the throne of the world. To that system we have 
to oppose not a mere denial, but something positive, a truth, 
the Truth, the Word made Flesh, the divine Verity breaking 
in upon the world of nature. That alone can give us the answer 
to the opposing lie, the standard around which to fight, and the 
fundamental inspiration to ultimate victory. Abandoning our 
less noble strains, we must urge again the fact and the signif 
cance of the Incarnation and go on doing so until 


Done is a battell on the dragon blak. 
Paul Urban Foster, O.P. 
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